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ABSTRACT 

This new report series grows out of internal discussions at 
the Education Development Center (EDC) about the meaning of equity in 
education, student diversity, and reflective practice. This premiere issue 
looks across the EDC at a wide array of projects focused on equity and 
diversity. The following articles are included: (1) "Introduction: Living and 

Learning in World of Diversities"; (2) "Preventing Violence and Beyond: 

Facing New Challenges in a Changing World. National Network of Prevention 
Practitioners"; (3) "Twenty Years of Inclusion in the Head Start Classroom: 
New England RAP, A Head Start Quality Improvement Center for Disabilities 
Services"; (4) "Community- Based Education for Latina Women: Breaking 
Barriers"; and (5) "Promoting Equity for Girls and Women: The Women* s 
Educational Equity Act Resource Center." (SLD) 
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As I attend meetings throughout EDC, we talk frequently about the importance of reflective 
practice. Both in our own work and in our partnerships with health professionals, community 
organizers, policymakers, and educators, we seek to create opportunities for professional reflection — 
times when we ask ourselves and our peers to pause and think about the meaning of our work, 
the ways in which we are working together, and the progress we are making toward our goals. 

This new report series, Mosaic, grows out of EDCs internal discussions about the importance 
of reflective practice. In this premiere issue, we look across EDC at a wide array of projects 
focused on common goals of equity and diversity. What do we really mean by those terms, 
and how does our understanding of them, and our commitment to them, guide our work? 

1 hope you will find this and later issues of Mosaic both provocative and inspiring to your 
own work. Any reactions or experiences you wish to share will be most welcome and will be 
incorporated into EDCs ongoing reflection. 

1 hope you enjoy the discussion. 




Janet Whitla 

President and CEO 

Education Development Center, Inc. 
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Living and Learning in a World of Diversities 




n the summer of i960, 



everend Solomon B. Caulker, 



African college administrator 



from Sierra Leone, traveled to Israel 
to attend an international conference 
on improving science education 
in developing countries. After listening 
to several papers on nuclear power, 
Caulker stood up to address the group. 

"While it is of great interest to talk about nuclear 
physics and fusion and all these things ... it is of 
even greater interest to kuoio how to save so many 
of our babies, for in Sierra Leone, 8 out of every 
to babies who are bom die before they are one 
year old . . . One of the most difficult problems of 
the African people in these underdeveloped states 
is to understand that there is any relationship 
physically between cause and effect. This is a 
primary problem . whether typhoid is caused by 
drinking dirty water or whether it is caused by 
someone who has bewitched you,- whether your 
babies arc dying bccauseyou are not feeding them 
properly, or whether they die because someone who 
hates you put sickness on them [these questions 
are I of far more importance to me, and I am hoping 
that toward the end of the conference ! can go 
home and say there is a possibility that these things 
do change." ' 



Caulker's comments had a powerful effect on 
several Westerners in the audience, including 
Jcrrold Zacharias, EDC's founder. Zacharias had 
been invited to the conference to speak about PSSC 
Physics — the landmark high school curriculum he 
and his colleagues had developed. But he returned 
home preoccupied by his conversations with 
Caulker and the problems of Africa. Within 
months, Zacharias had secured an initial planning 
grant to bring a team of African and American 
educators together to study African education and 
address the critical link between science education 
and public health. The team decided they needed 
to begin with mathematics education, to provide 
the framework for science. EDC launched the 
African Mathematics Project, a curriculum and 
teacher training program, and it ran until 1975. 
The companion African Primary Science Program, 
an elemc ntary science curriculum project, ran from 
1965 through 1976. 

This 15-year collaboration between EDC and 10 
African countries had a wide-ranging impact — 
both on African education and on EDC's 
development. Over the course of these projects, 
EDC evolved from an organization specializing in 
science education to one focused on issues of 
equity, access to learning opportunities and social 
services, and human development. Many of the 
most challenging and compelling questions we face 
today can be found in our early work in Africa, 
including. How can we bring together diverse 
coalitions — both within the Llnited States and 
around the world — to work on collaborative 
solutions? How can we ensure that all participants 
arc full partners in the sharing of knowledge, 
resources, services, and expertise? How can wc 
design and adapt learning tools to improve access 
to education for the most d isadva nidged 
populations? And, most importantly, how can wc 
employ these tools to strengthen the critical 
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connections that Solomon Caulker described so 
eloquently — the connections between education, 
health, and human development? 

Last January, EDC's Executive Committee and 
Board of Trustees met with senior EDC project staff 
to discuss many of these questions. The general 
topic of the meeting was "Equity-Related Work at 
EDC," but as the discussion unfolded, it became 
clear that the term "equity" encompasses a wide 
range of complex issues. It also became clear that 
conceptions of equity and other related terms are 
constantly evolving, which raises the ongoing need 
not only to examine our progress toward our goals 
but also to make sure that we understand and agree 
on just what those goals are. In this publication 
we share parts of that discussion with you, and we 
provide concrete examples of projects that we 
believe are promoting equity in different ways and 
in different arenas. 

Evolving Terms: 

From Equality to Equity 

Dr Eric Jolly, EDC's director of special projects, 
has spent his career studying and explaining the 
meanings of terms like "equity" and "access." Jolly, 
a Cherokee storyteller and an appointee to the 
Congressional ly Chartered Committee for Equal 
Opportunity in Science and Engineering, came to 
EDC from the LIniversity of Nebraska, where he 
was director of affirmative action and diversity. 

"When the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission (EEOC) was first formulated it dealt 
with a very rudimentary definition of equality, 
which was 'the absence of hostile action/ raLhcr 
than the presence of hospitable environment/' says 
jolly. "And the absence of hostile action was 
actually intended to focus on one issue in 
America — the issue of race. But without any 
appreciable change in the budget, Congress did 
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expand the charge: first, to include women,* later, 
the disabled,* later, veterans of the Vietnam era,- 
and later, those over age 40. So now the charge of 
the EEOC includes all but about 1 5 percent of the 
U.S. population — on the same budget. 

"Linder the old definition," Jolly continues, 

"equality of opportunity reasoned that if you 
presented me with two children, one who is 
starving and one who is overweight but poorly 
nourished, we would give them the same diet — 
because, after all, same meant equal and equal 
meant same. It was a very limited definition of 
equity. Yes, they both had an opportunity to 
receive a nutritious diet, but it was a diet that didn't 
address their individual needs and so it didn't 
produce an equal outcome; two healthy children. 

That's why we've begun to expand our approach 
to focus on equality of outcomes, rather than 
equality of opportunity." 

Access. Hospitable environments. Empowerment. 

Equality of outcomes. How can these terms help 
us measure the impact and reach of EDC projects 
today? 



Embedded in the definition of access is a series of 
questions, beginning with, "Access to what? and 
by whom?" At EDC, we work to assist various 
underserved populations in gaining access to 
services, opportunities, professionals (researchers, 
trainers, policymakers, etc.), and a range of learning 
tools — from quality curriculum materials to 
protocols for cancer screening to innovative 
technology. But we also focus on a complementary, 
or reciprocal, conception of access: namely, access 
to the strengths, contributions, and unique 
perspectives of people who tend not to be heard 
from in public discourse. 




Access 
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Accrss By Dfsicn 

For the staff of the Access By Design project, the 
goal of universal access to technology goes well 
beyond equipment and wiring issues. It involves 
bringing disadvantaged communities into 
discussions about the design, development, and 
uses of technology, and about the policies that 
govern those uses. "We see our role as translators," 
says Ellen Wahl, one of the project's directors. "We 
translate policy issues to community members, and 
we translate perspectives from these communities 
to policymakers and to the industry." 

Wahl points out that legal and policy issues that 
seem distant may have a direct impact on daily 
life in local neighborhoods. For example, 
businesses and government agencies are providing 
more and more information and services online 
without comparable services offline — which can 
mean a lack of equal opportunity for those without 
access to the Internet. The shift to online 
commerce and communication can affect 
everything from the closing of bank branches to 
the way the public is notified of government 
meetings and regulations. 
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The staff of Access By Design spends a good deal 
of its time meeting with community leaders and 
organizations to find out how they perceive and 
use technological tools, and — perhaps most 
importantly — what kinds of needs and desires they 
have that are not being met by existing or available 
technology. "Rather than starting with products 
and then seeing how people use them, we try to 
start with people's needs and then figure out what 
kinds of tools would help fulfill them," comments 
Wahl. She cites a number of examples ol the kinds 
of ideas and information her staff has gathered from 
these meetings. 






At Iris House, a New York City clinic for 
women with HIV, access to communications 
technology could enable participants to get 
good, current medical information. These 
women have a need for not just the raw 
information, but also for interpretation and 
discussion of the information so that it is 
relevant to their individual situations. They 
also expressed a desire to use video technology 
to create living legacies for their families. 

Staff members of the Rhode Island Indian 
Council saw ways in which they could have 
used technology applications to mediate a 
recent dispute between Indian groups over the 
repatriation of ancestral bones. As the 
negotiations began to break down and the 
dispute became more public, a white selectman 
got involved, which irritated the Indian 
council. 'That selectman probably wouldn't 
have become involved if we [members of the 
Indian groups] had had e-mail," commented 
one of the staff members. He felt that e-mail 
would have provided the council and the tribes 
with a foaim for discussing the issues among 
themselves in a less public, less confrontational, 
and less forma! way. 

*5 In New Orleans, organizations working with 
substance abusers talked about ways that they 
could use technology to create a more 
coordinated approach to treatment. For 
example, they could more easily share their 
data and thereby track who had received 
which services and, ultimately, rates of 
recidivism 

One of the primary goals of this kind of research 
is to create a process for engaging diverse 
communities in sustained discussions about 
technology development and policy. "We re talking 
to people in various communities around the 
country to push the questions of access and equity 
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and diversity," explains Co-Project Director Laura 
Jeffers. "We try to understand not just how people 
get access to technologies but also what they do 
with those technologies, and what kinds of support 
they need to use them effectively." The project is 
currently developing resource kits and guidelines 
for community leaders interested in organizing 
such discussions. 

At the same time, project staff are sharing the data 
they've gathered at the community level with 
policymakers and industry leaders. "One of our 
goals is to influence the review process the industry 
uses when it designs new products," Wahl says. 
"Every new product goes through extensive alpha 
and beta testing to see how various people view 
and use the product. Whom do they involve in 
those tests? What kinds of questions do they ask? 
We want them to expand the kinds of people they 
include and the range of questions they ask. 

"We are not naive about product development," 
adds Wahl. "We know that companies don't go 
forward with a product unless they see a fair 
amount of potential revenue. So we talk about 
markets and revenues while also talking about the 
critical importance of full access to technology. 
Its not just about adding another feature to a given 
product,- it's about rethinking some of the basic 
assumptions about what technology can do." 

Multichannel Learning Center 

While the staff and partners of Access By Design 
arc imagining new technologies, several other 
projects arc expanding access to learning through 
innovative uses of existing technologies. EDC's 
Multichannel Learning Center (MCL) was founded 
on the philosophy that we need a variety of media, 
delivery systems, and teaching strategies — multiple 
channels— to improve learning opportunities 
around the world. Consider, for example, the 
challenge of improving education in Bolivia. 



According to a 1997 report by USAID, 94 percent 
of rural households live in absolute poverty, much 
of the population does not speak Spanish, and 55 
percent of the population is functionally illiterate 
in any language. 

It is a different statistic, however, that EDC staff 
has capitalized on in its 10 years of work in Bolivia: 
Nearly 7 out of 10 households in Bolivia have 
radios, a proportion far greater than any of the 
other 80 poorest countries in the world. 
Recognizing radio's potential to overcome various 
educational, economic, and geographical 
obstacles, EDC — in partnership with the Bolivian 
government and other non-governmental 
organizations — began developing and piloting 
radio-based curriculum materials. Where they are 
used, the radio lessons enliven the classroom 
atmosphere through the imaginative use of stories, 
songs, physical activities, and role plays, which 
invite the active participation of the student in the 
learning process. The strategies began as an 
experiment but have been institutionalized and 
adapted to meet the needs of Bolivians across the 
country. 

Since 1988, EDC has developed and delivered 
more than 600 Radio Math and Radio Health 
lessons, and close to a million Bolivian students 
and teachers have benefited from them. 
Evaluations of learning gains showed that children 
who used the programs far outperformed their 
counterparts in control groups. 

A key to the radio lessons is that they use the medium 
as a lever for improving persor ♦o-person education 
The lessons arc designed to engage teachers and 
caregivers as well as children, thereby tapping the 
educational potential of existing relationships. They 
also expand access to learning by providing 
educational opportunities outside of schools and 
within homes, villages, and communities. 
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